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Studying Management From the Investment 
Viewpoint * 
By Arto Witson, Assistant Comptroller, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


- THE dictionary, “invest” precedes “investigate,” but in practice the re- 
verse should be the order. Investors, or rather the stockholder owners of 
corporations have an inalienable right to know all the facts about their com- 
panies. The modern motto of thinking investors and the people or institutions 
with whom they entrust the supervision of their investments, is to investigate 
before they invest—not casually by reading newspaper articles or tables of 
statistics, but to investigate thoroughly the character of the industry, its his- 
tory, prospects and most important, the kind and character of its management. 
We have often heard it said that some of the most insecure things in the 
world are called “securities” ; we know this is true, particularly since the stock 
market and business collapse from which we have not yet recovered. But not 
all securities are insecure all of the time, and although the market may rise or 
fall, some of them will be safer than others. 

Investors of today, whether an individual of moderate means buying a 
$100 bond, a wealthy individual with vast wealth to worry him, or an institu- 
tion buying and selling millions of dollars worth of securities, need more than 
anything else, a scientific appraisal of their investment problem. They wander 
blindly in a forest of dividend rates, forecasts, tips, doctored facts, as well as 
the ever-present bond salesman’s suggestions. 

* Presented before the Industrial Management Group, Westinghouse Club, February 10, 1932. 
The object of the publications of the American Management Association ‘en ie 2 bofere F ve 


members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Asso 
not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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Where is the way out for the investor? How shall the investor set about 
getting his direction and cutting through the mass of underbrush until he can 
see clearly the road he must travel to reach his objective? How can he get 
out of the woods? 

The wealthy investor’s problem is the more marked because, in order to 
diversify his holdings, which is one of the fundamentals of conservative in- 
vestment, he must know considerable about a number of different industries 
and companies. 

The person of moderate means may have to know only about a few. In 
either case, a person should seek the best advice available. If we have a 
problem of health, we go to a doctor; if we have a tooth-ache, we go to a 
dentist ; if we have a legal problem we go to our lawyer. Likewise, an invest- 
ment problem should be presented to those who have the knowledge and the 
facilities for solving the problem. 


Corporate Growth Has Complicated Investor’s Problem 


Our grandfathers lent money to men they knew, or they bought an inter- 
est in something tangible such as land, a building, a ship—something they 
could see and appraise for themselves. In those days opportunities for general 
investment were limited; today they are without number. The development 
of our industries, the tendency towards greater specialization, the enormous 
growth of the corporate form of enterprise, and the issue of an endless var- 
iety of securities have complicated the problem of the investor who can no 
longer see his wealth, but only its symbol, a stock certificate or a bond. An 
investor, even if he could investigate all the corporations in which he has in- 
vested money, would still be unable accurately to estimate their values, deter- 
mine their financial condition, or appraise their management. 


Seek the Real Facts 


Banks, trust companies, investment houses, reliable brokers (not bucket 
shops) and particularly investment counsel firms are turning their search- 
lights on industrial management. With their keen eyes and analytical inquiries 
they are seeking the real facts. Past history shows that most investments have 
been made by listening to a suave security salesman or by reading glowing 
literature or studying statistical tables. Statistics are stubborn but they a are 
pliable and often tell only part of the story. 

Glowing articles do not always paint the true picture. I once heard of an 
enterprising Texas farmer who moved his farmhouse thirty yards, then took 
a picture of the result, printed it in a prospectus stating that the house had 
been moved to make room for the drilling of an oil well, the structure of which 
also appeared in the picture. That farmer sold $150,000 worth of stock and 
the well never produced a single barrel of oil, nor was it expected that it 
would. 
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Searchlights on Industrial Management 


In order to emphasize the requirements of management demanded by the 
thinking investor, the owner, I shall briefly explain the modus operandi of the 
new profession—investment counsel—who have taken the lead in the study 
of management from an investment viewpoint. Their job is to study. un- 
ceasingly all industries and individual companies—their financial position, 
products, properties, rate of growth, their position in the industry, and, of 
the utmost importance, their man power—the quality of the management. 
This is accomplished by a group of specialists; for example, chemical en- 
gineers study the chemical industry ; mechanical engineers such industries as 
machinery and automobile and other groups cover the other important enter- 
prises. 

Balance sheets and profit and loss statements are analyzed, studied, 
picked apart to the nth degree and probably more accurately than the account- 
ants put them together. All available data are gathered and intensively read 
and considered. But this is only a beginning ; the investigator pursues his re- 
lentless task, managements are contacted, properties visited, executives inter- 
viewed, checkups made from every available source, even from customers and 
from competitors. No one person’s thought is taken as final. The searching 
thoroughness of the material gathered and used to form the opinion as to the 
desirability of a company for investment is surprising. 


Essentials of Management 


Let us now specifically review some of the characteristics which our in- 
vestment representative expects to find in an efficient management. 


1. The management must be honest, absolutely honest, mentally and 
morally, in thought and action; steadfast, unhesitating and unyielding. Good 


management must be truthful, not only with the outside public but with its 
own organization. 


All of our greatest leaders in all walks of life have been honest. Our 
successful business leaders have been honest ; many of those who have come 
through for awhile and then passed out of the picture have proved to be dis- 
honest. 


The old methods of caveat emptor are extinct insofar as good manage- 
ment is concerned. 

2. Another quality which is important in management is “humanness.” 
A manager must know his fellow men; how to meet them on their own 
ground; help them with their problems, not just boss them. If you were to 
walk into the offices of a certain president of one of our most successful cor- 
porations, if he thought you were interested in sports, he would probably give 
you a vivid story of how he won a baseball championship for his college by 
batting out a home run in the ninth inning. Or, if you were interested in 
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farming, he would tell you about his farm on the banks of the Hudson and 
his prize cow that holds a world record for butter produced from her milk. 
This does not infer an unbusiness-like attitude, for this particular man is 
about as much all business as anyone could be. His human qualities have 
created a tremendous goodwill among his organization, among his customers 
and even among his competitors. He has successfully led his company through 
depression and prosperity and will lead them ably out of the present crisis. 
He can always see the other fellow’s viewpoint but when you walk into his 
office, you must be prepared, for coupled with his genuine human quality is an 
interest and a knowledge of the most minute detail of his business. 

This is a characteristic of management that owners should expect and this 
particular company has shown that it is operated efficiently and with as much 
profit as can be expected, and has at all times preserved the rights and inter- 
ests of its stockholders. 


Common Sense in Management 


3. Technical ability for the particular business either directly in the 
major executive or represented by the men he has gathered around him is an 
essential requirement. The chief executives should be intelligent, active and 
possess a comprehensive knowledge of their industry, should know the tech- 
nique of administering and controlling the operations of their companies, and 
should appreciate the value of research, not necessarily gifted with extraor- 
dinary ability, but men of common sense and judgment. 

4. Another important quality is the ability to select capable associates 
and to delegate authority to them and at the same time instill in their minds 
that responsibility of performance accompanies the authority delegated. 

5. Determination to appropriate and spend sufficient amounts for com- 
prehensive research. Without adequate research, a company is doomed and, 
little by little, slowly but surely, it will lose its place in the sun. 


Research 


One of the first things an experienced investment analyst determines is 
whether or not a particular company is keeping abreast of the times by con- 
stantly endeavoring to improve its old products and develop new products. I 
have sat in a conference where a decision was being made as to the investment 
of millions of dollars. A searchlight was being turned on various companies 
as to their fitness as investment media and invariably the question would come 
up “What are the facilities of this company for research? What about the 
men in charge of their research, and has their past research brought results?” 

American firms who are recognized as leaders in research have stood the 
test of the investment expert and stand high among the favored investment 
media. They are in the group of the so-called “blue chips.” They are in- 
cluded in any well supervised investment portfolio. 
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If one of these corporations were to let down in the intensity and thor- 
oughness of its research to any marked degree, its fitness for conservative 
investment would immediately depreciate. 


It must be remembered that a research department is nothing more than 
a group of human beings working with soulless materials and considerable 
depends on the character and ability of these people. They must include men 
of an inquiring mind, men with inventive genius and men who are able to 
translate new inventions into commercial products. James Watt wondered 
why a tea kettle boiled and created the steam engine. George Westinghouse 
and Thomas A. Edison were of the same type. 


In speaking of research, we should also include market research. A suc- 


cessful corporation must study intensively its potential markets—domestic 
and foreign. 


6. A good manager must be able to make a quick decision and an effi- 


cient management must be geared so that executive decisions can be made 
promptly and quickly. 


Red Tape Eliminated 


Knowing investors avoid companies cluttered up with excessive red 
tape. They are not particularly interested in methods; they are very much 
interested in action which will be ready to seize opportunities as they arise 
and make use of them before their advantages are nullified. 


A certain famous government officer was able to make quick decisions ; 
when persons came to him with problems, he would settle them promptly, and 
nine times out of ten he was right. This man had an office containing one 
desk and one chair, his chair. The effect of this was to help him conserve 
time and get people away after he had made his decision. A visitor would 
come in and be forced to stand; therefore he did not tarry. If a prominent 
man such as a senator would come in, he would jump up and offer his chair. 
If the visitor accepted it, he felt that he could not stay long because his host 


was standing. It is this type of executive that gets things done and gets them 
done when it is important to do so. 


7. Optimism and the cheerful attitude are qualities of a good manager. 
The progressive business world has no place for grouches. A successful ex- 
ecutive must be cheerful and hopeful. Human nature will respond with en- 
thusiasm and loyalty to confidence and friendliness and will react with stub- 
born resistance, carelessness and insubordination to an authority who is 
always dwelling on the unhappy things of life. 


8. Courage and determined effort to carry forward plans to their finish 
without being fearful of obstacles and unexpected adverse developments are 


also important. The old saying, “If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again,” 
is the motto of successful management. 
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Two Companies Compared 


In 1927 there were two well known companies in exactly the same in- 
dustry, making exactly the same products, both having the same opportunities 
successfully to develop their business. 

No one in the world can hold up the stock market when economic condi- 
tions have caused it to fall, or forecast its future with any degree of accuracy. 
However, relative comparisons of market prices of stocks do mean something, 
and it will be seen from the figures shown below that the market price of the 
stock of Company A, which was poorly managed, depreciated as of February 
5, 1932 to 1.75 per cent of its 1927 high. Whereas, the market price of the 
stock of Company B, which was well managed, depreciated as of February 
5, 1932, to 32.6 per cent of its 1927 high. 

The result shown clearly indicates that it pays the investor to put his 
money into well managed companies even at a time when the stock market is 
falling to new low levels. 


Market FLucruaTions or StocK or Two CoMPANIES IN THE SAME INDUSTRY 


Company A Company B 
‘ Poorly Managed Well Managed 
MID: ski vk ahade pence deh ih tthe ddatncewthbonkiad 64 132 
SN Mid ELS os ann ub gabe bing Walk k Cnlg <wne > sdmten’ 1% 43 
Percentage of latest price to 1927 High ................ 1.75% 32.6% 


First-Class Management Cannot Be Defeated 


Management is everything in business, for the simple reason that man- 
agement embraces everything and must control everything in the organization 
system. The General Motors Corporation is successful, not because of luck, 
but because of good management; a management on its toes with a definite 
corporate policy, definitely and intelligently followed. 


I do not believe that a really first-class management can be defeated in 
this country. The records of successful reorganization and reconstruction 
prove this. I have in mind a man who at various times, and with outstanding 
success, managed the following varied types of business: cash register, break- 
fast food, machinery, sugar and aviation. A resourceful executive does not 
fear any problems, no matter how difficult. ; 

In our occupations, by our conduct let us help along good management. 
If we invest money, let us entrust our funds to good management. It will help 
to lift business out of its present precarious position. We should have confi- 
dence in the future of American industry. 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 
Abstracts and News Items 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Stabilized Appreciation 

Appreciation, unrealized and realized, 
has constantly been subjected to theorizing 
that was improperly related to the basic 
facts. Hence, it has long remained one of 
the dark spots in accounting. It can be 
seen in its true light only when scrutinized 
from some standpoint possessing a sound 
and orderly philosophy of the price system. 

In this article is contained another con- 
tribution to the general discussion of a 
highly controversial subject. The author 
contends that stabilized accounting prefers 
to restrict the meaning of appreciation to 
the excess of net reproduction cost over 
net real cost. If this view is accepted, 
the orthodox conceptions of appreciation 
must be rejected. By Henry W. Sweeney. 
The Accounting Review, June, 1932, p. 
115 :7. 


The Equation of Exchange and the 
Price Stabilization Problem 

Price stabilization assumes that there is 
one value of money and that this is meas- 
urable. The reasons for price stabilization 
are classified. The fact that the prices of 
different kinds of things do not fluctuate 
together indicates that money has inde- 
pendent values in different uses. The equa- 
tion of exchange has been wrongly used 
to determine the general price-level. Key- 
nes’s newer equation takes account of the 
fact that the values of money in different 
uses differ, but cannot be used to measure 
these. The value of money has also been 
measured by representative indexes made 
up of prices which are assumed to be 
typical. This method cannot be used if 
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the movements of all prices are not the 
same as those of the representative index. 
Stabilization of price relationships is 
needed to accomplish the aims of price 
stabilization. By Caroline Whitney. The 
American Economic Review, June, 1932, 
p. 231 :10. 


Corporations Write Down Property 
Accounts 


Industrial companies have entered a 
phase of the depression where capital read- 
justments are becoming more frequent. In 
some cases there is a reduction of stated 
capital with an increase in surplus thus 
created, without other changes. A more 
significant type of change is where fixed 
assets or intangibles or both are reduced 
to figures more in line with current earn- 
ing power and property values. A number 
of specific examples among corporations 
which are leaders in their lines are cited 
to illustrate the trend. The type of capital 
readjustment and the amount of the ad- 
justment expressed in dollars are stated in 
each case. Business Conditions Weekly, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, June 11, 
1932, p. 3:2. 


A Comparison of the Rates of Earning 
of Large-Scale: and Small-Scale 
Industries 

This survey is based on a study of 1,130 
different American and Canadian concerns, 
representing 44 industrial classifications, 
spread over a period of 20 years and pre- 
senting more than 14,000 company-year 
cases. In only one of the nine industrial 
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fields included in the study, hardware 
manufacturing, does there seem to be any 
appreciable advantage in  profit-earning 
efficiency accruing to concerns with large 
investments. In a second field, produc- 
tion of machinery, size apparently has lit- 
tle influence on ability to earn high rates 
of profit. In the seven remaining indus- 
trial classifications, whatever advantage 
in profit-making ability does exist lies with 
the companies with small investments. In 
five of the nine fields, there is a recogniz- 
able tendency toward lower rates of earn- 
ings with every increase in investment. 

With respect to any “positive advan- 
tages” accruing to large-scale production, 
the study offers nothing whatever in sup- 
port of the idea that size in itself brings 
greater earning power. On the contrary, 
so far at least as the 1,130 companies stud- 
ied are concerned, it is apparent that the 
opposite holds true; and, with certain ex- 
ceptions, heavy investment is apparently 
a disadvantage, rather than an advantage, 
in securing high rates of earnings. By 
H. B. Summers. The Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, May, 1932, p. 465:15. 


Round-Table Conference on Cost 
Accounting 


What Scientific Management Has 
Brought to Cost Accounting as Developed 
in Industry, by H. S. Person; Cost Ac- 
counting as a Tool of Management, by D. 
R. Anderson; Cost-Accounting Methods, 
by King Hathaway; The Applicability of 
Industrial Cost Accounting Practices to 
the Electrical Utility Field, by John H. 
Williams. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
June, 1932, p. 100:13. 


Du Pont Adopts Trade Acceptance Plan 
to Help Expand Credit 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
endorsed in a formal announcement the 
plan for increased use of trade acceptances 
that Irénée du Pont, vice chairman of the 
company, was active in sponsoring and 
that recently received the approval of the 
Young committee of bankers and indus- 
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trialists. The du Pont company has said 
that it and its subsidiary and affiliated 
companies would adopt the practice of 
taking short-term acceptances from re- 
sponsible customers in payment of goods 
sold to them and of issuing trade accep- 
tances promptly in payment for goods pur- 
chased. 

Other large industrial concerns that 
have adopted the plan, the announcement 
said, were the American Rolling Mill 
Company, the Campbell Soup Company, 
the General Electric Company, the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, the National 
Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of N. J., the United States Rubber 
Company and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 


The company gave as its reasons for 
supporting the trade-acceptance plan the 
belief that it would assist legitimate busi- 
ness to obtain needed credit from banks, 
would increase bank deposits, and would 
serve as a means of expanding the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks’ outstanding credit. 
The New York Times, July 8, 1932. 


The New Taxes 


Included among the many articles and 
newspaper items on the new federal taxes 
are the following: Summary of the New 
Tax Bill, The New York Times, June 4, 
1932, p. 6; Complete Official Text of Rev- 
enue Act of 1932, Supplement to The 
United States Daily, Sec. 2, June 7, 1932; 
Revenue Act of 1932, Sec. 2 of the Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, June 1], 
1932; Soap Tax Classed by Use, The New 
York Times, June 17, 1932; New Federal 
Taxes Take Effect Today, The New York 
Times, June 21, 1932; New Taxes in 
Effect, Editorial, The New York Times, 
June 22, 1932; Rules Set for Tax on Man- 
ufacturers, The New York Times, June 
22, 1932; A Close-Up Picture of the New 
Tax Load, by Morris Edwards, American 
Bankers Association Journal, July, 1932, 
p. 28:2; Significant Changes in the In- 
come Tax Law by W. H. Davidson, New 
Taxes Imposed by the Revenue Act of 
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1932, by Herman A, Tufel, and Rates of 
Tax Under the Revenue Act of 1932 by 
John J. Cordner, in the L. R. B. & M. 
Journal, June, 1932, p. 1:15. 


The Little White Ball 

The reckless issuance of non-par value 
shares is an important factor which con- 
tributed to the stock market boom of 1928 
and 1929 and its subsequent collapse. 

Non-par value shares seemed to have 
been distributed with about as much aban- 
don as Russian rubles or German marks, 
and many are of no greater value. Non-par 
value shares per se are not to be con- 
demned. Indeed there is a flexibility about 
non-par value shares that makes them 
highly desirable so long as they are sound- 
ly issued and not recklessly created with- 
out even the semblance of ordinary values. 
It is, however, obvious that more infor- 
mation must be given with respect to the 
value reflected in non-par value shares if 
corporations are to be fair with investors. 
By Henry H. Heimann. Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, June, 1932, p. 12:4. 


Simplify New Tax Accounting 
A method of accounting whereby a bank 
may easily handle the new tax on checks 
is explained in this article. Illustrative 
forms accompany the text. By Arthur J. 
Linn. The Bankers Monthly, July, 1932, 
p. 411 :3. 


Some Legal Aspects of Stock Rights 

This article is an attempt to state the 
fundamental legal principles governing the 
rights of holders of original shares in a 
corporation to subscribe when that cor- 
poration issues new or unissued stock. The 
general rule is that when new shares are 
issued for money each holder of the orig- 
inal stock is entitled to a prior right to 
subscribe in the proportion that his shares 
bear to the total issue before the increase. 

Legal decisions which uphold this rule 
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are cited as well as three decisions which 
are contrary to the general rule regarding 
rights in unissued stock. Applications of 
the general rule are also discussed. By 
L. L. Briggs. The Accounting Review, 
June, 1932, p. 122:15. 


Modern Developments in Banking 

How the volume of money is increased 
by credit, and the important effects of 
banking policies on control of credit, are 
discussed. The author shows that the 
joaning policies of banks as a whole have 
a very serious influence on the monetary 
currency and prices of things. In order 
to stabilize monetary credit, the author 
believes that all commercial banking and 
extension of credit should be brought 
under unified control so that the deposits 
of checking accounts may be kept within 
proper bounds. By Newton D. Alling. 
Bankers Publishing Company, 1932. 105 
pages. 


Flexibility in Budgetary Control 

The limitations of the usual budget sys- 
tem are discussed and its inflexibility when 
used as a criterion for judging operating 
results which have been obtained under 
varying conditions noted. A plan is sug- 
gested whereby inflexibility may be 
avoided. By A. C. Brett. N. A. C. A. 
Bulletin, June 15, 1932, p. 1406 :12. 


Earnings Statements in Periods of Pros- 
Pperity and Depression 

“Does practice tend to overstate income 
during one phase of the business cycle and 
to understate it during the other phase? 
Does accounting procedure contribute in- 
directly to the notorious action of investors 
and financiers by coloring their psycholog- 
ical outlook during periods of optimism 
and pessimism, which prevail during the 
phases of cyclical trend in business?” 

These and other questions are answered 
in this discussion of accounting for income 
over the period of the business cycle. 
Tables are presented to prove the author’s 
contention that conventional accounting 
procedure does not recognize the fact that 
incomes during periods of rising prices are 
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not quite comparable to those of falling 
prices due to the failure to disclose all 
factors of income determination which re- 
sult from price changes; and that this 
result is further exaggerated by the prac- 
tice of considering depreciation expense 
more a function of time and cost than a 
function of profit. By John J. Reighard. 
The Accounting Review, June, 1932, p. 
107 :8. 


Use These Facts on Taxes 
The following reasons why taxes are 
high are presented by the president of the 
Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee : 


1. 250,000 agencies collect taxes and 
spend the money in the name of gov- 
ernment in America. 


To Classify Fire Insurance Companies 

C. E. Cheney, Chairman, New England 
Advisory Board, New England Local 
Agents Association, has announced that the 
agents’ organizations have reached the 
point where they expect to classify fire in- 
surance companies and represent only 
those favorable to the agency system. All 
companies will be asked to state their at- 
titude toward the principles of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
The Weekly Underwriter and the Insur- 
ance Press, July 9, 1932, p. 56. 


Payment of Claims in Foreign 
Currencies 

The place of payment of a claim under 
a marine policy and the currency in which 
settlement is made are receiving more at- 
tention in this period of fluctuating foreign 
exchange rates. In normal times, the pay- 
ment of claims at the destination fixed in 
the policy is one of the services given to 
policyholders. Now the place of payment 
has taken on a new significance because 
of the possibility that any currency me- 
dium, other than that in which the policy 
is issued, may be used in paying a claim. 
Regardless of the currency used in stating 
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2. Federal government cost $700,000,000 
only 20 years ago, and now costs 
$4,500,000,000. 

. Local governments spend 450 per 
cent more than they did 20 years ago. 


. State governments spend 600 per cent 
more. 


. The expenditures of our 250,000 tax- 
ing bodies total over one-fourth of 
the income of all our people. 


. In eight years, Congress has increased 
the salaries of its members 33 1/3 
per cent. 


- One-fourth of the federal income goes 
for pensions, 


By T. R. Preston. The Bankers Month- 
ly, July, 1932, p. 391 :2. 


policy values, the usual settlement abroad 
involves the currency of the country in 
which it is made. 


Usually there is little chance of am- 
biguity or uncertainty in the clause pro- 
viding for payment of claims abroad, but 
confusion sometimes arises from a conflict 
between different clauses appearing in the 
policy. A case was litigated in England 
in which the policy included three pro- 
visions dealing with place of payment: an 
agreement for payment in sterling at cur- 
rent rate of exchange in England, an op- 
tion to collect the loss in New York, and 
payable in Paris to the assured’s order. 
The Weekly Underwriter and the Insur- 
ance Press, July 9, 1932, p. 52. 


Fire Losses During the Depression 

Insurance companies are exercising their 
right to withhold payment of fire losses for 
60 days as a means of discouraging incen- 
diary fires*started by those who need funds 
for immediate emergencies. Loss records 
show no unusual number of mercantile 
fires but residential structures show a con- 
siderable increase during the first quarter 
of 1932. The deductible clause is being 
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used by some carriers to reduce this type 
of loss as well as the rapidly increasing 
number of petty claims ranging from $10 
to $50. Business Week, May 11, 1932, p. 
20. ; 


Modern Insurance Developments 

A group of 33 articles which aims to 
record the outstanding changes and tend- 
encies of the past five years in the leading 
types of insurance. For classification pur- 
poses the material has been divided into 
four subdivisions: life insurance, property 
and casualty insurance, educational trends 
and insurance tendencies in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The section relating to property and cas- 
ualty contains thirteen separate articles, the 
majority of which are written by men who 
teach university insurance courses. The 
others have been contributed by officials 
of insurance companies and associations. 
Included among the titles are: business in- 
terruption insurance, automobile insurance, 
inland marine insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, fidelity insurance and 
suretyship, developments in the field of 
fire prevention, personal hazard in the field 
of casualty insurance, and unemployment 
compensation in the United States. Two 
tendencies given special prominence due to 
their noteworthy development during the 
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past five years are the investment nature 
of life insurance and the increased activity 
of carriers in the field of conservation and 
prevention of losses in various branches of 
insurance. Edited by S. S. Huebner. The 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, May, 1932. 250 
pages. 


Self-Insurance for Workmen’s 
Compensation 

The comptroller of a large chain store 
organization diescribes his experience with 
self-insurance in two companies. In the 
second company, the Pig’n Whistle Cor- 
poration, the plan was started in one divi- 
sion employing 800 persons in 14 separate 
locations. To avoid excessive contingent 
liability while building up the insurance 
reserve, protection was secured from an 
insurance company for claims over $6,000. 
After three years of operation this precau- 
tion is no longer considered necessary. The 
author reports that approximately one- 
third of the premium was saved and that 
the risk is adequately covered because of 
the comparatively large number of indi- 
vidual units which the chain organization 
has in comparison with other types of busi- 
ness. By Theodore Rothman. Chain Store 
Age (General Merchandise Edition), May, 
1932, p. 291:2. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


Accounting and Office Procedure of the 
Pennsylvania Department of High- 
ways 

The fiscal control and office management 
procedures of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Highways are discussed in detail. The 
efficiency which can be secured through 
charting office rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures and through the economic use of 
forms is pointed out. Those types of office 
services which are adapted to centraliza- 
tion and those which are more successful 


if they are decentralized are considered. 
By Thomas D. Frye. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
June 15, 1932, Sec. I, p. 1397 :10. 


New Rates Emphasize Importance of 
Postage Economies 
The increase in postage rates necessitates 
careful consideration of the possibilities of 
economies in the handling of mail. Donn 
E. Rogers, in charge of the mailing depart- 
ment of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company suggests: 1, Set your postal 
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scales each morning to insure accurate 
weighing; 2. Classify your outgoing mail 
carefully as to first class, third class, par- 
cel post, etc.; 3. lighter letterheads and 
lighter envelopes will cut postage costs; 
4. eight sheets of onionskin paper may be 
sent at the new 8 cent air mail rate for the 
first ounce; three sheets of onionskin paper 
may be mailed at the Foreign Air Mail 
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Rate for each half ounce; 5, government 
postal cards and private mailing cards may 
be used for order acknowledgments and 
miscellaneous notices; 6. first class adver- 
tising campaigns should receive the same 
careful consideration and preparation as 
previously, to tie in with additional postage 
costs. Management Methods, July, 1932, 
p. 398, 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Salary Study by Merchants’ Association 

An average reduction of about six per 
cent in the last year, in the minimum sal- 
aries paid to various groups of clerical 
workers, is shown by a group of companies 
that have been surveyed by the Merchants’ 
Association of New York. 


The 35 companies that responded to the 
Association’s questionnaire included banks, 
advertising agencies and insurance compa- 
nies. Comparisons with last year, how- 
ever, are based not on the entire group 
but on a comparison of the average maxi- 
mum and minimum wages paid then and 
now in fourteen identical companies. 

While maximum salaries have decreased 
in some instances their average decrease 
as shown in the survey was slight. Sev- 
eral instances were found where in the 
course of the year maximum salaries had 
increased showing that these firms had 
continued their policy of salary additions 
to efficient employees. Several companies 
reported that there had been practically no 
changes since last year in either maximum 
or minimum salaries. 

The report shows very wide salary 
ranges for various positions. Accountants 
for instance were found starting as low as 
$80, while one accountant was found to be 
receiving a salary of $708.33 a month. 
Galaries of auditors ranged all the way 
from $70 to $750. Secretaries and sten- 
ographers are working in some instances 
as low as $55 a month and according to 
the survey may, if the present wage level 
holds, hope to attain salaries ranging from 


$100 to $300 a month. Bookkeeping clerks 
were reported as low as $50 in some cases 
as were file and mail clerks. Other con- 
cerns were found to be paying minimum 
salaries as high as $121.33 to stenograph- 
ers; $108.33 to file clerks and $150 to mail 
clerks. 


The average minimum and maximum 
salaries which were found in the identical 
companies covered by the surveys of 1931 
and 1932 are given in tabular form. May 
4, 1932. 


Closer Supervision Cuts Transcribing 
Costs 


Transcribing costs in the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation have been reduced 
33 1/3 per cent by closer supervision, an- 
alysis of production and frequent follow- 
ups. 

As a first step the office manager studied 
the monthly production of the operators, in 
terms of six-inch lines per hour. Then, 
by reducing the operator’s monthly salary 
to an hourly salary on the basis of 160 
hours a month, the cost per six-inch line 
was determined. It was found that the 
cost varied from .00497 to .00557, with an 
average of .00534 cents per six inch line of - 
typing. 

As a cross-check, the office manager ex- 
changed figures with another of the com- 
pany’s offices. These figures were all 
translated into cost per line; then, apply- 
ing Chicago costs to the other office’s pro- 
duction, the other office’s salaries were 
computed on this basis and were found to 


















be materially higher. Thus the other office 
had something definite to work toward, 
since the types of correspondence handled 
in the two offices are similar. This com- 
parison proved to be the best sort of incen- 
tive. Management Methods, July, 1932, 


Increasing Accounting Efficiency While 
Decreasing Costs 

In the Jewel Tea Co., Inc., the account- 
ing section is now operating with three less 
persons than in 1929, although volume has 
increased due to expansion. The company’s 
general accountant tells how this record 
was accomplished: Individual clerks re- 
ceived time budgets for their jobs with 
the incentive to “beat the budget.” The 
workers almost automatically speeded up 
to better the objective. In addition, they 







Posting Facilitated by Photographing of 
Checks 

At the Trade Bank of New York a post- 
ing plan that gives maximum safety and 
accuracy and that speeds work has been 
developed. It involves the use of the now 
fairly well known film photography of 
checks, but with a double camera giving 
two reels of film simultaneously. After 
each posting a bookkeeper, other than the 
posting operator, makes a post list of old 
balances by locating by means of the checks 
and deposit tickets in front of her the ac- 
counts on which postings were made, and 
listing the old balances on a machine, thus 
obtaining a total of old balances on the 
accounts on which postings were made. 
The bookkeeper then proves all the ac- 
counts that were posted on by subtracting 
from the listing of the old balances, made 
by the other operator, the register total of 
all debits posted and adding the register 
total of all credits posted. The result 
should equal the register total of all new 
balances, 

Through the use of the double camera 
the bank is enabled to obtain two reels of 
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Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


were stimulated to find new and shorter 
methods of doing old jobs. As a result of 
thought given to improvement in methods, 
forms were changed to give the same re- 
sult in less time. 

The expense accounting section formerly 
made weekly closings of its journals to 
obtain a company expense figure. It was 
found that 14-day closings were equally 
satisfactory and that accurate weekly 
figures could be arrived at by estimates. In 
addition, this section has absorbed a sep- 
arate unit which maintained sales statis- 
tical records, doing the work with two less 
persons than were needed formerly. Other 
examples are given of changes that have 
been made by this organization to reduce 
expense. By A. U. Hunt. Chain Store 
Age (Druggist Edition), July, 1932, p. 
425 :2. 





film simultaneously. In one and a half 
hours at the end of each month the entire 
month’s posting of all the bookkeepers can 
be duplicated. Management Methods, July, 
1932, p. 402. 


Procter & Gamble Forms 

This folder is an exhibit and explanation 
of the forms, records and reports used in 
the employee service departments of the 
Procter & Gamble Company. About fifty 
forms are exhibited, classified under em- 
ployment, pension and benefit plan, profit 
sharing and stock subscription plans, medi- 
cal, safety. Prepared by the Manufacturing 
Department, Procter & Gamble Co., May 
18, 1932. 


Purchase Record Aids Budgeting 

In strengthening its control of supplies 
expenditures, the Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Company has revised the pur- 
chase record form to present a complete 
picture of the relation of current expendi- 
tures to the budgeted figures. This record 


segregates budgeted and capital expendi- 
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tures, thereby eliminating a source of con- 
fusion and dispute. 

The purchase records are frequently con- 
sulted to determine whether the budgeted 
requirements are properly maintained, also 
to consider the advisability of modifying 
the original figures to buy more advantage- 
ously. In either case a true picture is avail- 
able. 

In placing orders for various items, the 
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purchasing agent saves considerable time 
because he does not have to refer con- 
stantly to the original budget sheets. The 
budgeted figures are entered in a special 
column on the purchase record for the re- 
spective item of supply. He refers to the 
original budget only when detailed informa- 
tion is required for other | strictly pur- 
chasing purposes. Management Methods, 
June, 1932, p. 348. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


Four Plans for Saving Expense Dollars 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. has found that the 
greatest savings in office operation come 
from constant watchfulness of the small 
expense items rather than from major bet- 
terments. The greatest emphasis is put, 
throughout this organization, on attempt- 
ing to realize full value from every ex- 
pense dollar. Examples of savings which 
are not large but which bulked together 
run into big figures year after year are: 
minimizing the moving of desks, with its 
attendant moving of telephones, etc.; buz- 


zer installations are discouraged, in the be- 
lief that when a man has a push-button on 
his desk he will use it more frequently 
than he really has to; government stamped 
envelopes have been discontinued as office 
supplies; instead of sending around an in- 
quiry to determine how many on the staff 
want desk calendar pads, the office now 
waits until a department or branch asks 
for its pads. As a result the requests are 
actually 50 per cent of what they have been 
every previous year. Management Meth- 
ods, June, 1932, p. 350:1. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
General: Promotion, Organisation, Policy, Development 


Management of a Small Business 

Some discussions of principles and prac- 
tices adaptable, primarily, to the small 
business, but which may well be used by 
some large businesses in an effort to reduce 
their costs through simplification of manu- 
facturing operations and accounting pro- 
cedures, are contained in the following four 
articles: A Unified Method of Cost Keep- 
ing and Production Control for a Small 
Plant by H. C. Moorman; Production Con- 
trol in a Small Plant by A. H. Sulger; 
Inventory and Material Control in The 
Coltmbus Dental Manufacturing Company 
by Warren A. Stevens; Cost Accounting 


for Plastic Insulation in the Electrical 
Wiring Device Industry by Joseph E. 
Simmons. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, June 1, 
1932, Sec. I, p. 1317 :36. 


Making Electric Clocks on a Mass 
Production Basis 
The ingenuity shown by production man- 
agers and other plant executives in laying 
out and equipping a plant to obtain costs 
that will assure a market broad enough to 
permit mass production is well illustrated 
by the electric clock department of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. A few months 
ago the company decided that it could 











equip a plant unit for the manufacture of 
clocks at a cost that would allow them to 
be retailed at one dollar each, or far be- 
low the price at which any of these clocks 
were being sold over the counter at the 
time. This means that production costs in 
the making of clocks must be far enough 
below the retail one dollar price to allow, 
in addition to the manufacturers’ profit, 
a fair return both to the distributors and 
retailers. This feat was accomplished by 
the application of mass production meth- 
ods, described. By F. L. Prentiss. The 
Iron Age, May 26, 1932, p. 1155 :2. 


Accounting For Loss on Imperfects 


By Lloyd F. Mogel. N. A. C. A. Bul- 
letin, June 15, 1932, Sec. I, p. 1415:5. 


Capacity and Performance in Manufac- 
turing Industry 

Rather startling information regarding 
excess capacity in industry in general and 
in special industries even before the present 
depression is presented in this report. 

The figures presented furnish significant 
indication of the existence of excess capac- 
ity. The conclusion is reached that excess 
technical capacity appears to be an un- 
avoidable concomitant of the organization 
of industrial society and one that tends to 
grow as equipment becomes more complex 
and costly. N. I. C. B. Bulletin, June 20, 
1932, p. 525:7. 


A Comparative Cost System for the 
Steel Industry 


By Ralph H. Sweetser. The Iron Age, 
May 26, 1932, p. 1163:2; June 16, p. 
1285:3; July 7, p. 10:2. 


Administrative Control 


The comptroller of the Hills Brothers 
Company describes that organization’s sys- 
tem of control. The principles advocated 
for the coordination of sales, production 
and stock are: 1. Forecasting of sales and 
production a year in advance; 2. Periodic 
check-up, possibly at monthly intervals; 
3. Daily reports which make possible 
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prompt decision and consequent action; 
4. Simple and usable control figures. 

In order to control costs budgets are es- 
tablished once a year, and in order to estab- 
lish quality control tests, examinations, etc., 
are made. By Robert J. Davis. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society, February, 1932, 
p. 6:5. 


Accounting for Contractors 

Some of the accounting problems which 
confront not only the contractor but also 
the manufacturer of contractors’ equipment 
are discussed in two articles: Accounting 
for Contractors’ Equipment Sales and 
Rentals by Edward J. Gessner; Material 
and Equipment Control in Construction 
Companies by Wyman P. Fiske. N. A. C. 
A. Bulletin, July 1, 1932, Sec. I, p. 1433 :24. 


Sales Planning That Prevents Factory 
Shut Down 

What Procter & Gamble is doing to 
minimize speculative buying through 
scheduling factory production. Estimates 
are made not later than the middle of No- 
vember for the following calendar year. 
This company’s basis is a minimum sched- 
ule of 48 weeks per year, the same num- 
ber of boxes of soap to be produced each 
week in the year. 


This plan, after it had been in practical 
operation for a year and a half, proved its 
feasibility to such an extent that the com- 
pany felt perfectly safe in offering its fac- 
tory employees an absolute guarantee of a 
minimum of 48 weeks steady employment 
during the year. The plan has now been 
in operation for more than nine years. 
Schedules have been maintained each year. 

Schedules are carefully reviewed on the 
20th of each month for the succeeding 
month. Prior to the start of each quar- 
ter of the year results are checked against 
schedule, to insure that the introduction of 
new products or some special promotion 
of old ones are properly taken care of and 
that the factory has ample warning of 
sales requirements. 


This scheduled production plan has been 
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through a very trying period for the past 
year but the company has no regret in 
having installed it. It has been adhered 
to 100 per cent with the company’s fac- 
tory working men who were entitled to 
its benefits and the management fully ex- 
pects it to continue. By Stockton Buzby. 
Printers’ Ink, June 2, 1932, p. 80:3. 


Industrial Overcapacity 


A graphic analysis of the relation be- 
tween production capacity and actual pro- 
duction in American industry. The iron 
and steel, textile machinery, paper and mis- 
cellaneous industries are covered. For these 
segments of industry the charts show con- 
sistently for a number of years a physical 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Training Line Executives. 

Training, particularly industrial training, 
is a highly specialized job. An obvious pur- 
pose of industrial education is to make some 
addition to the worker’s skill; secondly, to 
provide the man with the incentive of 
effort, with a feeling of progress, partly 
real and partly illusory. Furthermore, from 
the standpoint either of the man or the 
company, it is important to keep a man 
flexible and capable of growth in his job. 
Training should be considered to include 
the whole contact of the man with his work 
and with his company as it concerns the 
development of better qualities in that man. 

The essential elements of training are 
discussed: 1. Giving the learner a percep- 
tion of the idea as he is supposed to follow 


capacity to produce (on a normal-shift 
operating basis) that has greatly exceeded 
actual output performance. While severely 
affected by the present industrial depression, 
this excessive overcapacity has in most 
cases existed in important proportions dur- 
ing the preceding period of prosperity. 

No wholly satisfactory general definition 
for normal capacity has yet been devised, 
and the methods of estimating this basis 
for comparison have varied widely as be- 
tween sections of the same industry. While 
the data are not strictly comparable, there 
is indicated a general situation of over- 
capacity that challenges attention and fur- 
ther study. By Robert F. Martin. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society, June, 1932, p. 94:6. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


it; 2. practice under criticism; 3. repetition 
of the operation until it becomes a habit. 
Training of judgment does not differ in 
principle from habit teaching. Cases re- 
quiring judgment are presented, the man 
supplied with criteria or cases of judgment 
and shown how to apply them in case after 
case; then he should be allowed to apply 
them himself under criticism until he has 
developed skill in perceiving and applying 
those general principles, criteria and classi- 
fication. 

The training plans of the National Metal 
Trades Association, the Knight Soda Foun- 
tain plant, the American Rolling Mill are 
discussed. By H. P. Dutton. Report of 
Annual Meeting of Industrial Relations 
Association of Chicago, January 11, 1932. 
19 pages. 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation 


Motor Transportation Equipment For 
Utility Companies 

Various kinds of transportation equip- 

ment available to transportation depart- 

ments of utility companies are described 

from the point of view of the maximum of 

service with the minimum of expense. 


Equipment considered has been grouped 
under the general headings: truck chassis; 
bodies; tractors; power winches; earth 
augers; derricks and cranes; portable air 
compressors. Illustrative diagrams accom- 
pany the text. N. E. L. A. Publication 
No. 228, July, 1932. 34 pages. 
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Is Plant Relocation the Way Out? 

The unremitting pressure of the depres- 
sion has forced manufacturers to consider 
every possible means of reducing cost. One 
step, which is usually thought of last be- 
cause of the many-sided problems it in- 
volves, is removal to a new location, Fac- 
tors that must be weighed in relocating a 
plant are outlined. By John A. Piquet. 
The Iron Age, June 30, 1932, p. 1385:4. 


When to Buy New Equipment 

“Too often,” says the president of The 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, “is 
the purchase of a new machine looked 
upon as an expense rather than as an in- 
vestment.” Pointed with illustrations out 
of this company’s practice, this article 
presents a policy of submitting all equip- 
ment to an analysis whose effectiveness 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 


Dismissal Legislation 

Here is a compilation and summary of 
statutes enacted by industrial nations with 
a view to stabilizing contracts of employ- 
ment for employees by restricting the em- 
ployers’ right of discharge. It is sought 
to accomplish this objective by the legal 
requirement that employers give their em- 
ployees the stipulated advance notice of 
the termination of employment or ‘pay 
them a specified compensation in case of 
abrupt dismissal. While workers in some 
European countries have demanded a legal 
right to their employment for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, this type of 
social legislation is the product almost 
wholly of the last decade. Laws on the 
subject are now in force in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Ecuador, 
France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Roumania, 
Soviet Russia, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 
In the United States only a few states 
and Porto Rico appear to have passed this 
type of law in modified form. Present 


Labor and 
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lies not in its novelty, but in the fact that 
it is regular and insistent, assumes noth- 
ing, and considers the economy in terms of 
accomplishing work rather than in terms 
of the cost of replacing existing equip- 
ment. An interview with Robert M. Gay- 
lord. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, July, 1932, p. 272:3. 


Motor Vehicle Maintenance 

Inspection systems, lubrication, oil recla- 
mation, automotive repair shop personnel 
and equipment, salvaging of repair parts 
are phases of motor vehicle maintenance 
which are considered in this report. Gen- 
erai Motors Preventive Maintenance In- 
spection Report, Inspection Bulletin Board 
—Northern States Power Company, and 
many other illustrative forms add interest 
and usefulness to the text. N. E. L. A. 
Publication No. 227, June, 1932. 19 pages. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


efforts to deal with the country’s unem- 
ployment problem have stimulated interest 
in dismissal compensation legislation com- 
parable to that of other industrial nations. 
By G. T. Schwenning. The American 
Economic Review, June, 1932, p. 241:20. 


New Personnel Emphasis Required by 
Technological Changes in Industry 
Technological changes together with 
concomitant technological unemployment 
in the printing, telephone and building in- 
dustries and in the production and dis- 
tribution fields are discussed. A few per- 
sonnel activities which have been created 
to meet technological change are reviewed. 
The author states in conclusion that 
there are four major implications in this 
technological development for personnel 
workers: 1. the personnel worker both in 
industry and in education must keep step 
with change; 2. he must maintain close 
contact with all branches of industry in- 
cluding organized labor; 3. his personnel 
service must be carefully planned and must 
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be based on factual information and on 
the personnel needs as they exist; and 
4. he must make sure that the program as 
planned receives the support of every in- 
terest involved in it so that it will be 
really effective in meeting the increasing 
new demands created by technological 
change. By S. Lewis Land. American 
Federationist, June, 1932, p. 659 :8. 


Employee Security 

American industry has attained a high 
plane of productive efficiency. Engineer- 
ing techniques and production management 
have far outstripped economic controls. In 
an attempt to improve the balance of pro- 
duction and consumption, many industrial 
leaders adopted the policy of high wages. 
But high wages alone proved insufficient 
to keep the machinery going, or to prevent 
a tremendous slump in purchasing power, 
once the balance was lost. Industry must 
take another step in its attempt toward 
economic self-control. Until the ideal of 
stabilized employment is attained, workers 
must be assisted in spreading their earn- 
ings over good times and bad Only 
through the financial security of the work- 


Employment: Classification, Selection, 


Supper Money 


A spot check of 100 shops to determine 
the practices followed in the payment of 
supper money to salaried employees in over- 
time operation. 

Ninety indicate that the time of notifica- 
tion of overtime work is not ordinarily a 
determining factor in the payment of supper 
money; 28 of the 90, however, have a rule 
that overtime shall not be worked unless at 
least 24 hours’ notice is given of the inten- 
tion of doing so. 

Thirty-nine do not pay supper money re- 
gardiess of the length of overtime worked ; 
10, however, provide free meals in the plant 
cafeteria for salaried employees in depart- 
ments working overtime; 26 state that sup- 
per money is paid if departments work two 
and one-half hours or more overtime; 16 
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er can the sustained prosperity of Amer- 
ican industry be assured. To establish 
the security of employees has become the 
challenge to the industrial statesmanship of 
this country. If industrial statesmanship 
is found wanting, that challenge will pass 
to the State. By J. Douglas Brown. /n- 
dustrial Relations, May, 1932, p. 215:4. 


National and World Planning 

The proceedings of the thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science devoted to na- 
tional and world planning are divided un- 
der the following heads: Can Capitalism 
Plan?; Illustrations of Plans; Methods of 
Planning; Economic Sanctions in Inter- 
national Affairs; Planning Against Un- 
employment Through Public Works; 
Guiding the Future. 

Some of the authors represented are: W. 
B. Donham, H. S. Person, Hugo Haan, 
Ralph Flanders, H. K. Norton, Léon 
Hénnebicq, Raymond Buell, F. J. Libby, 
William Loucks, Frank Dickinson and 
Glenn Frank. The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, July, 1932. 307 pages. 


Tests, Turnover 


pay supper money when overtime exceeds 
two hours, eight when the overtime exceeds 
one and one-half hours, and one when the 
overtime exceeds one hour. Industrial 
Relations, June, 1932, p. 288. 


Six-Hour Day Adopted by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Co., largest 
manufacturing institution of its kind in the 
world, announced that it has gone to the 
six-hour day. In its plants in various parts 
of the country the reduction to six hours a 
day will mean the employment of 2,000 ad- 
ditional workers, carrying the total em- 
ployed to 8,000. The reduction to the six- 
hour day will restore its entire working 
force to employment. 

The company has been working three 
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shifts of eight hours each in its various 
plants. Under the plan announced by the 
company’s president, the entire force now 







Motion Study in a Job Shop 

The superintendent and the time study 
engineer of the Link-Belt Co. describe that 
organization’s application of time and mo- 
tion study in some detail. They corclude 
that the important thing in motion study is 
not the time record. The power of obser- 
vation precedes that of analysis, and the 
value of both observation and analysis de- 
pends on the ability to instruct others. 
Once able to transfer the skill developed, 
it is easy to build new standards or meth- 
ods. The great value of motion study is 
that it develops, both in supervisors and in 
operators, the habit of testing the perform- 
ance of every task by the laws of motion 
economy. By E. L. Berry and H. C. Rob- 
son. Factory and Industrial Management, 
July, 1932, p. 285:3. 


Supervision of Transportation Equipment 

Management, operation and safety meth- 
ods which may allow the maximum volume 
of high standard transportation service con- 
sistent with economy and safety are dis- 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


Flexible Pension Fund Used for Unem- 
ployment Relief 

The prime need of the present depression 
is relief for the unemployed. The Ilg Elec- 
tric Ventilating Company, which has long 
conducted its affairs in the interests of its 
employees, by sharing profits and building 
up a pension fund, has found it possible to 
meet the current emergency through the 
flexibility of the provisions governing its 
retirement reserve. So far only the interest 
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will be divided into four shifts. The Com- 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate 
Setting, Time and Motion Study 












Pensions, Vacations, Profit Sharing, 
Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 
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mercial & Financial Chronicle, June 18, 
1932, p. 4400. 


cussed. Under the subject of safety the 
following topics are considered: Training 
and Selection of Drivers; Safe Practice for 
Automobile Operators; Automotive Equip- 
ment Insurance; Safety Practices in The 
Ohio Public Service Company. N. E. L. A. 
Publication No. 223, June, 1932. 9 pages. 


The Rockne System of Materials 
Handling 


When Rockne Motors Corporation began 
organizing the various departments at its 
plant the beginning of this year, the prob- 
lems surrounding the efficient handling and 
distribution of materials were solved by the 
centralization of material control. It was 
felt that this procedure—since proved by 
the highly satisfactory results obtained— 
offered a distinct advantage in greater 
efficiency and economy of operation by 
placing this all-important function within 
the province of one division and under one 
supervising head. The system is described. 
By Michael Fielding. Materials Handling 
& Distribution, July, 1932, p. 13:4. 


on its pension fund has been used for loans 
to unemployed, but there will be no hesita- 
tion in cutting into the principal if occasion 
demands. By Rogers A. Fiske. The Iron 
Age, July 14, 1932, p. 49:2. 


“There’s a Better Way to Do It” 
“A description of the suggestion system of 
the Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Company, 
with forms illustrated. Industrial Relations, 
May, 1932, p. 221:4. 
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Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


Accidents in Manufacturing Industries, 
1926 to 1930 

Industrial accidents in manufacturing de- 

creased in frequency but increased in se- 

verity in 1930, as compared with 1929, ac- 

cording to the 1930 accident survey by the 


Research and Experiment 


The Best Research Bet 
If raw materials cost six dollars and 
yield is 97 per cent efficient, a maximum 
saving of 18 cents per unit makes research 
on yield a bad bet; and the author points 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Similarly, for 
the five-year period 1926 to 1930, the total 
severity rate increased 7.6 per cent although 
the frequency rate decreased 4.5 per cent. 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1932, p. 
1029 :5. 


out by similar graphic examples how the 
executives can judge the possibilities of the 
financial returns of all sorts of chemical 
development work. By John Morris Weiss. 
Chemical Markets, July, 1932, p. 30:2. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Current Problems of Industrial 
Management ‘ 

The President of General Motors Ex- 
port Co. says that the greatest weakness of 
industrial organization during the past 
decade has probably been the faulty control 
of the relationships between production and 
distribution. Our greatest difficulties dur- 
ing these days of depression, he states, arise 
out of our lack of capacity to take the helm 
boldly and steer a course that will take the 
industrial ship again into the fair-weather 
seas of busy plants, profits and full dinner 
pails. The depression has now lasted for 
about three years, and many of us are still 
waiting for some kind of inflationary miracle 
to put us back on “Easy Street.” 

Distribution is our immediate, urgent 
problem, and must absorb all our waking 
hours. Distribution in its present chaotic 
state needs the attention of the engineer 
mind, needs the scientific approach with its 
respect for accurate identifications and 
standardized nomenclature, and needs a new 
respect for the value of truth and economic 
realities. We must make some decisions 
and move on. Nothing can be so dangerous 
at times as standing still. Providence seems 
to take a kindly interest in men who go 


ahead, and fortune smiles on the daring. 
By James D. Mooney. Mechanical En- 
gineering, July, 1932, p. 467 :6. 


Pocketbooks May Have Shrunk, But 
Tastes Have Not Changed 

“People will buy, are buying, goods that 
measure up to their standards of quality, of 
design and style, of appearance and utility. 
Any manufacturing executive who can con- 
centrate his plant . . . on goods of this 
description can bring prosperity to his 
company.” 

The vice-president and general merchan- 
dise manager of Marshall Field & Co. cites 
experiences which indicate that tastes have 
not changed though buying power has. By 
Frederick D. Corley. Factory and Indus- 
trial Management, July, 1932, p. 265:3. 


$2,000,000 From Hamburger Sandwiches 


Development of product quality, common 
sense expansion, and teamwork, account for 
the White Castle System’s two million 
dollar income in 1931 from selling ham- 
burger sandwiches and coffee in its 120 
stores in 16 cities in 11 states. 

Castle operators are more than counter 
custodians. They are taught to build up 
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sales volume by using salesmanship. When 
they come into the organization, they go 
through a two-weeks’ training course in 
which they are taught salesmanship, the 
technique of castle operation, and the ideals 
and standards they are expected to main- 
tain. When they are put in charge of their 
stores they receive the benefit of free life 
insurance; and after six months they can 
participate in a profit-sharing plan which 
gives each operator a direct reward for 
extra effort. Last year, $63,000 was paid to 
the company’s 385 employees from the 
profit-sharing fund. 


The company discharges obligations to 
the satisfaction of the most hard-boiled 
credit manager. Invoices are paid on a 
weekly basis. And a simplified accounting 
system shows at a glance the profit status 
of every store in the system. Forbes, July 
15, 1932, p. 15:1. 


Is the Private Brand Really Vicious? 

Few are the evils of distribution that 
have not at one time or another been at- 
tributed to the private brand. The author 
shows that the private brand is not neces- 
sarily a disturbing factor except insofar 
as it becomes the means toward fostering 
imitation and substitution as a competitive 
method. There lies the real root of the 
private brand evil. By Nelson B. Gaskill. 
Sales Management, April 23, 1932, p. 88:2. 


The High Cost of Cutting Prices 

The president of the Electric Hose & 
Rubber Co. believes that the job of ending 
the depression rests with the manufacturers 
and distributors. He blames them and 
their desire for volume at the sacrifice of 
profits for much of the present trouble. 
Everybody agrees, he says, that an upturn 
of business depends largely on an increase 
of price levels, and yet the buyers of the 
country are hammering away for still 
lower prices and say they will not buy 
until they get them, while manufacturers 
in all industries are bidding against each 
other with prices that are, in a great many 
instances, below the cost of production. 

This condition is the country’s greatest 
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source of industrial loss and demoraliza- 
tion, Mr. Garretson states. It is costing 
all factors of distribution millions of dol- 
lars a day, and there can be no upturn in 
the prices of basic commodities until the 
manufacturers, who buy the commodities, 
plug this enormous leak- by selling their 
finished products at a profit. Some ex- 
amples of price cutting and its results are 
given. By C. D. Garretson. Nation’s Busi- 
ness, July, 1932, p. 29:2. 


Dealers Guarantee Payments 


The dealer finance plan, along the lines 
that it has been used at the Bank of 
America for many years, affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to render the necessary 
financing service that is most profitable to 
reputable local car dealers and at the same 
time protects the bank against losses. 
Seven features of the plan are: 

1. The contract of sales is turned over 
to the bank, which collects the month- 
ly payments on the contract. 

. The bank advances the dealer the un- 
paid balance under the contract. 

. The dealer is responsible for balance 
due, if the customer fails to keep up 
payments. 

. After the bank has given the customer 
due notice, the dealer tries to effect 
collection. If he fails, the car is re- 
possessed and reconditioned. 

. The dealer keeps everything over the 
balance due the bank as his profit on 
the resale. 

6. The dealer makes all credit investi- 
gations. 

7. The dealer may sell insurance on cars. 

By G. D. Cordano. The Bankers Month- 
ly, June, 1932, p. 338 :2. 


It Pays to Humanize Relations with 
Jobbers and Dealers 

No matter how sound our selling plan 

may be, no matter how meritorious our 

product, if dealers do not want to do busi- 


ness with us, we cannot progress. We 
sometimes forget that successful selling 
often is not accomplished so much on the 
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basis of value and cold logic, as on the 
basis of sheer friendliness and goodwill. 
Every salesman, every clerk, every factory 
hand and every executive can help in creat- 
ing and maintaining that intangible some- 
thing which makes a business seem warm 
and human rather than frigid and utterly 
soulless. 


The general sales manager of the Syra- 
cuse Washing Machine Corporation dis- 
cusses the public relations program for 
the wholesaler and retailer. By L. R. 
Boulware. Sales Management, June 1, 
1932, p. 229 :3. 


How Coca-Cola Makes Dealers Better 
Merchants 


For the year ended December 31, 1931, 
the Coca-Cola Company sold $40,255,512.87 
worth of its product. It made a net 
profit for the complete year of $14,023,622 
as compared with a net operating profit of 
$13,515,535 in the previous record year 
of 1930. In spite of a considerable reduc- 
tion in operating expense and a curtail- 
ment in most departments, the advertising 
appropriation was appreciably increased. 

Four years ago the Coca-Cola sales force 
was, in a sense, abolished, the salesmen 
being replaced by service men whose job 
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it is to make retailers better managers. 
A sixty-page book and a talking picture 
are part of the program. 

The latest steps in this form of selling, 
which has proved its value in the case of 
this product, are described. By Frank W. 
Harrold. Printers’ Ink Monthly, July, 
1932, p. 41:2. 


An Effective 4-Step Collection Control 
Procedure 

The improvement that is possible even 
in times of slow collections by reason of 
close control on accounts is told from the 
experience of a manufacturing company. 
At the time that the new control was ap- 
plied, the credit and collection situation of 
the company had been growing steadily 
less satisfactory. Since its installation 
there has been a marked improvement. 
There has been a steady downward trend 
of the percentages of outstandings to sales. 
And the receivables cluster more and more 
in the columns under 30 and 60 days. 

The new procedure consists of four dis- 
tinct steps: 1. Classification of all accounts 
according to their ages; 2. Daily analysis 
of cash received; 3. Periodical annotated 
reports; 4. Daily reports from each collec- 
tor. Each is discussed. Management 
Methods, July, 1932, p. 401. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


35,000 Employees Make 56,000 Sales in 
Two Months 

Details of the successful Westinghouse 
employees’ sales campaign. 

The drive included 35,000 employees, in 
20 widely scattered plants of the parent 
company and its subsidiaries and in scores 
of offices and service organizations through- 
out the country. It resulted in more than 
56,000 recorded individual sales, amounting 
to approximately $2,750,000 total. 

All sales were made through regular 
Westinghouse dealers, at regular prices, 
except such purchases as employees made 
for their own use, and on these the usual 
employees’ discount was granted by the 


dealer. Purchases by employees represent- 
ed a minor factor in the drive. Prizes 
consisting of Westinghouse appliances were 
awarded for individual achievement over 
a certain standard, no commissions being 
paid. 

The campaign was originally scheduled 
for the month of May, designated as West- 
inghouse Merchandise Month. The objec- 
tive was one sale per employee of some 
Westinghouse electrical appliance for the 
home. No dollar objective was set, and 
the results in this respect exceeded all ex- 
pectations. At the end of May, when the 
drive was to be closed, an insistent demand 
from the campaign workers throughout the 
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country resulted in the effort being con- 
tinued through June to permit closing and 
securing credit for thousands of good 
prospects whose names had been turned 
over to dealers. 

How the campaign was planned is ex- 
plained. By Ralph Leavenworth. Printers’ 
Ink, July 14, 1932, p. 12:4. 


Canners Mobilize Newspapers to “Move 
Canned Foods Now” 

A newspaper advertising campaign in 69 
major markets, with a sturdy plan for 
merchandising tie-up, is moving the re- 
maining stocks of canned goods before 
time for the new pack. This drive repre- 
sents as constructive a piece of association 
work as has been done anywhere during 
the depression. This industry had a prob- 
lem—and really did something about it. 
By Lawrence M. Hughes. Sales Manage- 
ment, May 1, 1932, p. 128:2. 


Experience of 117 Concerns With Con- 
sumer Acceptance Plans 


Clearly, the production of an entirely 
new product has been the most popular 
method developed by representative con- 
cerns to create greater consumer accept- 
ance. Several advantages are claimed by 
the companies reporting this method of 
approaching the problem; namely, that a 
new product gives salesmen and dealers 
new enthusiasm and a new talking point 
and quickens the public’s interest in a 
company already, perhaps, well-known, but 
needing something novel to reawaken that 
interest. Another advantage reported is 
that a new product enables the company 
to meet the low price demand without 


sacrificing the quality of their standard 
products. 


Second in importance is the new pack- 
aging plan. Unable to change their prod- 
uct, or improve it in any way, many com- 
panies have given it a new appeal by 
changing the container in which they 
present it to the public. Dealers are given 
a new display by this method, new mar- 
kets are created, and interest is aroused in 
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reorders, as the experience of a number of 
companies reporting well illustrates. 
Some companies have met the slow buy- 
ing situation by increasing the value or 
convenience of their products through im- 
provements. Much attention is being paid 
in such developments to the thought of 
giving more value for the customer’s dol- 
lar and thus arousing interest in the prod- 
uct through an appeal to the bargain in- 
stinct inherent in everyone. Evidently no 
detail has been too small to merit attention 
in this quest for more business, and it is 
interesting to note how effective these small 
changes have proved in many instances. 
Dartnell Report No. 376. 31 pages. 


Increasing Sales in Time of General 
Business Decline 

Four steps are necessary to work sales 
to a higher plane than the depression sales- 
man has been able to do: boosting the 
salesman’s morale; selling quality materials 
having price in line with costs; extreme 
care in packaging of goods; and stimulating 
a selling rather than a buying campaign. 
These measures, as described by the sales 
manager of John Lucas & Co., Inc., are 
raising this company’s sales totals above 
the 1928 level. By Frank F. Whittam. 
Executives Service Bulletin, June, 1932, p. 
32. 


What Princess Pat Has Learned About 
Selling to Women 
How this firm has kept cosmetics in 
step with changing tastes and fashions, By 
Lester B. Colby. Sales Management, June 
1, 1932, p. 232:3. 


New Products and New Policies Pulled 
Us Out of Red Ink 

For years Johnson Educator Food Co. 
attempted to maintain a place in the mar- 
ket by tagging big competitors, making 
products similar to theirs, and servicing 
dealers along traditional lines. Then they 
threw all these out-moded policies over- 
board and developed a complete new mar- 
keting program. Within a year they were 
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on the profit side of the ledger. Sales in 
1931 gained 18 per cent over 1930, and 
volume during the first 17 weeks of 1932 
was 10 per cent over the same period of 
1931. How it was accomplished is ex- 
plained by the company’s president. By 
E. Fred Cullen. Sales Management, June 
15, 1932, p. 282:3. 


Sales Plans and Methods of Williams 
Oil-O-Matic 

Among the group of representative com- 
panies which have done a good selling job 
during the existing state of business is 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corpora- 
tion. Faced with the job of keeping deal- 
ers and their sales organizations on their 
toes and fighting for business, this corcern 
has developed some interesting plans of 
dealer procedure and sales training meth- 
ods, described and illustrated. They in- 
clude the use of quotas, dealer conventions, 
sectional sales conferences, careful atten- 
tion to salesmen’s reports, the use of a 
work sheet which furnishes the salesman 
with a picture of the activities of dealers 
in his territory, specialized selling, assist- 
ing dealers in hiring salesmen, a sales- 
man’s presentation manual and salesmen’s 
house organs. Dartnell Corp. 9 pages. 


400 Per Cent Increase in Sales During 
the Depression 

The sales of Outdoor Girl cosmetics be- 
gan to fall off rapidly late in 1929 and the 
Crystal Chemical was forced to find a new 
sales strategy to hold old markets and de- 
velop new ones. The company discontinued 
the old plan which had been giving jobbers 
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a discount of 15 per cent with 16% per 
cent additional to retailers as free goods; 
and resurrected a campaign idea that was 
twelve years old—a selling scheme based 
on getting a year’s commitment from deal- 
ers. This plan offered a 1634 per cent 
discount in merchandise, direct to the deal- 
er, with five per cent additional in goods 
at the end of the year, provided the dealer 
agreed to buy $100 worth or more of the 
goods and give instalment notes or checks 
for time payments over a year’s period. 
Other methods of stimulating sales activity 
were demonstrations in Class A and key 
chain stores, sampling, combination orders 
and increased advertising. By Myram 
Picker. Sales Management, June 15, 1932, 
p. 279:4. 


Full Line Selling Plan Boosts Sales 100 
Per Cent 


A full line selling plan, designed to per- 
suade dealers to merchandise the entire 
family of Apex major electric appliances, 
gave the Apex Rotarex Corporation, dur- 
ing 1931, the greatest volume of sales in its 
19 years in business. 

Sales during 1931 were not only the larg- 
est in the company’s history, but the in- 
crease over 1930 was in excess of 100 per 
cent. Dollar profits, naturally enough, 
were not abreast with the sales volume in- 
crease because prices were on the down- 
ward trend. Still there was a satisfactory 
profit. The number of new outlets added 
during 1931 was well in excess of 1,000. 
The plan is described by the company’s 
sales promotion manager. By C. S. Gregg. 
Printers’ Ink, June 23, 1932, p. 59:2. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Thirty-Five Questions I Ask Prospec- 
tive Salesmen 

The 35 questions are listed, with ex- 

planations of why and when it is important 

to ask each. After the simple questions on 

age, height, weight, married or single, 

complexion, religion, etc., come the more 


complex ones on education, bonding, free to 
travel, references, ownership of car, previ- 
ous sales training, past sales experience, 
etc. The following questions reveal the 
man’s rating of himself: What compensa- 
tion do you expect? Have you ever earned 
$50 a week or more consistently for a 
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period of two years? What kind of com- 
pensation do you prefer? Have you ever 
sold on quota? How did you rate? Other 
questions included are those regarding 
health, hobbies, domestic relations, ques- 
tions which cannot be answered wholly by 
the man himself, but must be answered by 
the interviewer through observation. This 
plan described by a man who has, in 28 
years, placed more than 1,000,000 people in 
jobs, eliminates the weak applicants and 
cuts training and turnover costs. An inter- 
view with James O. Craig by Lester B. 
Colby. Sales Management, July 1, 1932, 
p. 13:3. 


Developing Salesmanship 

Six essential points in the Media Drug 
Company’s training course are discussed: 
1. To build personality in our clerks, so 
that they become more than mere automa- 
tons in carrying through their transactions ; 
2. The development of poise, so that they 
are able to take control of the sale; 3. To 
teach the clerk to make the most out of 
suggestive selling; 4. To give him the 
answer to every question, within reason, 
by the customer; 5. To make the clerk a 
generalized specialist throughout the store; 
6. To encourage him to think. By Ray S. 
Clarke. Chain Store Age (Druggist Edi- 
tion), July, 1932, p. 14:3. 


Retailing 


Our Major Merchandising Problems 
A survey of the last decade in retailing. 
Retailing approached the end of the boom 
era all dressed up and no place to go. 
Instead of the anticipated continued growth 
in retail volume, sales began to fall and 
they have been falling ever since. 

Retail sales in total have declined prob- 
ably not less than a third and perhaps more 
nearly 50 per cent below what they were in 
1928 and 1929. From such facts as are at 
hand, the declines seem to have been great- 
est in higher priced goods and least in the 
low priced lines. 
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Automobile Expenses of Salesmen 

This report is based on a questionnaire 
sent to more than 100 Boston and New 
England companies whose salesmen use 
automobiles, to determine recent changes in 
car allowances. Companies were classified 
as those having over 50 cars, 25-50 cars, 
5-25 cars, and less than 5 cars. 

The average reduction in rate per mile 
allowance was 1.6 cents. The highest 
average reduction—2.5 cents—was in the 
less than five cars group; the lowest— 
1.4 cents—was in the group of those with 
over 50 cars. Of the 112 companies par- 
ticipating in the survey, 44 had reduced 
allowances; these 44 have 913 out of 2,570 
cars. The average allowance of 66 com- 
panies giving this information was 6.1 cents 
per mile. The lowest rate—four cents—is 
paid by a company with 16 cars; the high- 
est, 12, by a company with 25. 

Five cents a mile (including depreciation 
on a 3-year basis and insurance) is a fair 
allowance for salesmen operating their own 
cars. 


The per-mile allowance is used by 67 
companies; 22 use a weekly allowance; 4 
a monthly allowance. Of the 2,570 cars 
studied, 1,127 were owned by companies, 
1,440 by salesmen, and 3 jointly. Sales 
Managers Club of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, June 28, 1932. 11 pages. 





Increased advertising appropriations, 
loosening up on credit rules, increases in 
the proportion of returned merchandise, 
and extended delivery service are develop- 
ments noted. Since 1929 strenuous efforts 
have been made to establish and maintain 
solvency of retail operations. The use of 
trick stunts of all kinds to bring people 
into the stores, price wars, drastic salary 
and wage cuts, discarding of the old ethical 
standards in. advertising, are some of the 
devices resorted to. These efforts have not 
succeeded. 


The rebuilding of consumer confidence, 
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Dr. Nystrom holds, is the only possible 
future for the department store. He con- 
cludes that the reestablishment of quality 
standards in ordinary consumer goods 
which is so necessary to consumer confi- 
dence, is, therefore, one of the most im- 
portant steps to business recovery. Failure 
to reestablish such standards will mean 
business suicide. By Paul H. Nystrom. 
Advertising & Selling, June 23, 1932, p. 
18 :2. 


Operating Results of Drug Chains in 
1929 
By Carl N. Schmalz. Bulletin No. 87, 
Bureau of Business Research, Harvard 
University, March, 1932. 50 pages. 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1931 

This study is based on 521 reports cover- 
ing the operations of more than 675 stores 
with total sales in 1931 of $1,379,861,000, 
which is estimated to be approximately 25 
per cent of the total net sales of these 
branches of retail trade in the United 
States in that year. 

The experience of the entire department 
store trade is summarized by the presenta- 
tion of common figures for nine groups of 
department stores, classified according to 
sales volume—those with sales of less than 
$500,000, those with sales between $500,000 
and $2,000,000, and those with sales of 
$2,000,000 or more, and specialty shops. 

For each of these classifications are 
given: 1. Common figures indicating the 
trends, during recent years, of sales, mar- 
gins, expenses and profits; 2. Common 


Wholesaling 


Wholesaler Proves His Worth 

The wholesaler is coming into his own 
again, for one simple reason—the need of 
careful economy in selling expense. 

In boom times many manufacturers over- 
rated the efficiency of their sales organiza- 
tions, for general results were good. Con- 
siderable inexcusably expensive selling went 
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figures showing the typical experience for 
each of three groups of stores representing 
a breakdown, based on volume, of the 
larger groups of stores covered; and 3. 
Goal figures representing attainable stand- 
ards of performance based on the results 
achieved by the most profitable, or least 
profitable, stores in each volume group. 

There are also shown data on number of 
sales transactions and on the size of the 
average sale, and common figures for mar- 
gins, expenses, and profits in terms of cents 
per sales transaction. By Carl N. 
Schmalz. Bulletin No. 88, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Harvard University, May, 
1932. 26 pages. 


American Press Association Survey of 
Retail Sales and Unemployment Con- 
ditions in 700 Country Towns 
Thirty-eight states are represented in this 
survey. The material is classified under 
the following headings for each state: prin- 
cipal industry; unemployment—number of 
towns reporting 10 per cent or more, num- 
ber of towns reporting less than 10 per 
cent, average percentage, number of towns 
reporting increase in employment; retail 
sales—lines suffering slump, lines enjoying 
good sales; local advertising volume in 

1931 compared with former years. 

In nearly every instance the percentage 
of unemployment is lowest in states in 
which the number of rural towns is larg- 
est. The significance of this is that in 
these towns there is none of the enforced 
and helpless idleness and consequent dis- 
possession of buying ability which prevails 
so extensively in manufacturing cities. 
March 1, 1932. 18 pages. 


unnoticed because the average overhead 
was not excessive in relation to total vol- 
ume. But when volume fell, these numer- 
ous peaks in selling costs, in various terri- 
tories and to certain classes of accounts, 
stood out alarmingly. Sales costs which 
are easily absorbed when profits are plenti- 
ful may represent net losses today. 
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Those are the general facts by which 
the vice president in charge of sales of 
the Graybar Electric Company explains 
why manufacturers, and dealers as well, 
are today seeking out the wholesaler whose 
set-up provides for the spreading of over- 
head over thousands of items. By George 
E. Cullinan. Printers’ Ink, July 14, 1932, 
p. 59:3. 


Cost Control by Wholesale Grocers 
This report is a survey of data pertain- 
ing to efficiently operated wholesale grocers 
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in each class. Through a brief case study 
of several houses it also shows how and 
under what circumstances these results 
have been achieved. In addition to giving 
detailed information concerning the cost 
of operations for the most efficient houses, 
it sets forth for each class. of establishment 
salient facts pertaining to such matters as 
gross profit, net profit, turnover and in- 
vestment per dollar of sales. By John R. 
Bromell. U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Domestic Commerce Series—No. 63, 1932. 
35 pages. rhd 


Books Received 


The Economics of American Business. 
By Paul Fleming Gemmill. Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1930. 489 pages. 
$4.00. 

Stabilizing Metal Trades Employment. 
By the Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations, National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 1931. 30 pages. 

Selling Yourself. By Edward F. Dal- 
ton. Ripton Company, New York, 
1930. 161 pages. $2.00. 

Tape Reading and Market Tactics. By 
Humphrey B. Neill. B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co., New York, 1931. 232 
pages. $3.00. 

Jobs for Girls. By Hazel Rawson Cades. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 
1930. 206 pages. 

Practical Stock Market Forecasting. By 
William Dunnigan. Financial Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, 1931. 92 pages. 
$2.50. 

Profitable Selling in America’s Greatest 
Market. A presentation of the sales 
opportunity in the markets of New 
York State in terms of profitable sell- 
ing and practical sales management. 
Marine Midland Group, Inc., 1931. 106 
pages. 

Soviet Economic Development and 
American Business. Results of the 
first year under the five-year plan and 
further perspectives. By Saul G. Bron. 
Horace Liveright, N. Y., 1930. 147 
pages. $1.00. 


The Alleviation of Unemployment in 
Wisconsin. By Don D. Lescohier and 
Florence Peterson. Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, Madison, July, 
1931. 139 pages. 

The Fall of Prices. A brief account of 
the facts, the probable causes and 
possible cures. By John A. Todd. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
1931. 68 pages. 

Problems in Sales Management. By 
Harry R. Tosdal. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1931 (third edition). 
968 pages. $6.00. 

Keane’s Manual of Investment Trusts. 
Fourth Annual Number. By C. P. 
Keane. Financial Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, 1931. 1884 pages. 

America’s Way Out. A Program for 
Democracy. By Norman Thomas. 
Macmillan, New York, 1931. 324 pages. 
$2.50. 

Entwicklung der Schleiftechnik (De- 
velopment of Abrasive Machinery). 
By Dr. Alf Schroeder. Verlag Petzold- 
Druck, Hoya-Weser, Germany, 1931. 
218 pages. 

Mailing List Handbook. 1931 Edition, 
Edited by J. C. Aspley. Dartnell 
Corp., Chicago, 1931. 360 pages. $2.50. 

Industrial Relations: Administration of 
Policies and Programs. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, New York, 
1931. 114 pages. $2.00. 
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The Debunkment of Advertising and 
Prosperity. By Julian Tinkham, New 
York, 1930. 131 pages. $2.00. 

Retail Salesmanship. By Cunliffe L. 
Bolling. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York, 1930. 270 pages. $2.25. 

Production Management. By William 
N. Mitchell. University of Chicago 


Press, Chicago, 1931. 422 pages. $4.00. 


Elements of Industrial Pension Plans. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York, 1931. 48 pages. $1.00. 
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Management of Unit Banks. By Charles 
L. Jamison. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 1931. (Vol. III. No, 2—~ 
pp. 218-279.) $1.00. 

Survey of Collegiate Instruction in Mar- 
keting and Advertising—1929-1930, 
Prepared under supervision of Alfred T, 
Falk. Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, New York, 1931. 62 pages. 

The Cost of Living in the United States 
—1914-1930. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, 1931, 
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The Measurement of Interests. By 
Douglas Fryer. Henry Holt & Company, 
New York, 1931. 488 pages. $4.50. 
“Both the amount and the direction of 

one’s life accomplishments are determined 
largely by the factor of interest,” writes 
Dr. Terman in his introduction to this 
book. “Binet,” he continues, “once pointed 
out that the world is as much a battle of 
wills as of intellects, and he might have 
added that wills are moved to action by the 
dynamic power of interests. For under- 
standing an individual’s total personality it 
is absolutely necessary to know something 
about the kinds and the intensity of his 
interests.” 

The significance of the point which Dr. 
Terman makes has long been recognized 
but attempts to reduce the interest problem 
to concrete terms, to obtain actual measure- 
ments of interests, are a matter of recent 
history. It is only during the past few years, 
with the growing emphasis upon the clinical 
or “total situation” approach to the study 
of the individual, that interest measurement 
has come to share the spotlight of attention 
which heretofore has been pretty much 
monopolized by ability measurement, the 
application of psychological testing tech- 
niques to the problems of education and 
industry. 

During the period from 1920 to 1930 
there accumulated a considerable number 
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170 pages. $3.00. 


of studies aimed at the measurement of 
interests. And momentum is rapidly in- 
creasing in this field of personnel research. 
In order to make such research more ef- 
fective and to help simplify an exceedingly 
complex problem, Dr. Fryer has brought 
together and interpreted in this one book 
practically all of the interest studies made 
during the past decade. This volume is not 
only an excellent piece of work but repre- 
sents a contribution, the value of which 
for further study in this field can scarcely 
be overestimated. 

The analysis of this material is based 
upon the author’s classification of interests 
as either subjective or objective. By far 
the major developments in the field are con- 
cerned with the former, as may be seen 
from the fact that the first seven chapters 
of the book are devoted to a study of sub- 
jective interests and their measurement. 
Only two chapters are required to describe 
what attempts have been made so far to 
obtain objective interest measurements. - 

The story of subjective interest measure- 
ments is the story of the development of 
various interest inventories of which, as 
Dr. Fryer points out, Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank is the one outstanding ex- 
ample. The work of many investigators is 
covered, including detailed accounts of the 
results obtained from numerous interest 
questionnaires. This section includes chap- 
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ters on group interests, on the development 
of vocational interests in the individual and 
on the relation of vocational interests to 
abilities. 

In chapters 8 and 9 Dr. Fryer reviews 
the results of studies of objective interests. 
In subjective interest measurements the 
individual simply expresses his feeling re- 
action, whether of like, dislike, or indiffer- 
ence toward a variety of activities or situa- 
tions. Objective interests, which as Fryer 
says, “may and may not be the same thing 
as subjective interests’ are measured by 
quite different methods. These include 
techniques such as the distraction test, 
learning test, information test, and free as- 
sociation test. The free association test, a 
test to stimulate word associations in vari- 
ous fields of interest expression, and the 
information test, such as the Army Me- 
chanical Interest Test and those developed 
by O’Rourke, Toops and others are indi- 
cated as the major objective approach to 
interest measurement. The significance of 
this approach is indicated in Dr. Terman’s 
comment: “One of the most important 
facts to be gleaned from this book is that 
the best objective measures of interests 
fluctuate from year to year much less than 
do subjective estimates.” 

In chapter 10 Dr. Fryer summarizes the 
general status of interest measurements and 
offers an “acceptance-rejection” theory as 
a basis for the solution of the measurement 
problem. The major contribution of his 
theory is that it distinguishes between moti- 
vation and interests as separate aspects of 
mental life. He then lists five aspects of 
personality—the abilities, interests, motiva- 
tion, emotions, and general habits—which 
should be studied to obtain a complete pic- 
ture of the individual. The list of research 
projects which closes the chapter is of spe- 
cial interest as suggesting the wide variety 
of problems encountered in this field and 
the extent of the investigations which will 
be necessary for their solution. 

The uses of interest measurement are 
ably and interestingly reviewed in chapter 
11, The Individual’s Interests, and in chapter 
12, The Clinical Examination of Interests. 


The reader who may not be interested in 
the technical research details will find in 
the appendix a helpful historical sketch of 
the general problem of interest in education 
and industry. 

The author expresses his enthusiasm over 
the practical application of interest measure- 
ment. He suggests its value for educational 
guidance and for industry which “is grad- 
ually coming to see that it pays in dollars 
and cents to treat the worker as an in- 
dividual to be interested in everything with 
which he is connected.” More emphasis, 
however, is placed upon the significance 
which interest measurement has for the 
happier social adjustment of the individual. 

But his enthusiasm for this research does 
not blind Dr. Fryer to its defects. His at- 
titude throughout is that of the critical 
analyst. For example, “The present general 
interest inventories can be most severely 
criticised because of their sampling error.” 
He cautions also that great care is required 
when interest measures are used in recom- 
mending human adjustment, especially in 
predicting future interests and abilities. 

This volume contains a large amount of 
illustrative material—tables, charts, interest 
histories, interest measures and scoring 
keys, together with complete author and 
subject indexes and extensive bibliographi- 
cal references. All this, coupled with the 
author’s mature analysis of the field ob- 
viously makes the book valuable as a text. 
It will have equal, perhaps greater value 
for the educational and vocational coun- 
selor or for the person actively engaged in 
research on interest measurement. 

A. H. Dyon, Chief, 

Psychological Investigation Department, 

Western Electric Company, Incorporated. 


Fifty Interviews—Fifty Sales. Compiled 
by Kenilworth H. Mathus. Mutual Un- 
derwriter Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
1931. 288 pages. $2.50. 

Much has been written on the pros and 
cons of organized sales talks and how they 
should be prepared and used. Here is the 
sales talk itself—fifty of them, and the 
majority presented in the form of a dia- 
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logue between the successful life insurance 
salesman and his prospect. As suggested 
by John A. Stevenson in his preface, this 
book, presenting a fairly complete cross 
section of the entire field of life insurance 
selling, is well suited to be used as a text 
in sales training courses. There is a series 
of questions at the end of each talk de- 
signed to assist the student in analyzing the 
principles upon which each presentation is 
based. 


The Federal Anti-Trust Laws. Edited 
by Milton Handler. Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., Chicago, 1932. 229 pages. 
Addresses which were delivered at a 

symposium on the anti-trust laws conducted 

at Columbia University during the month 
of December, 1931, are reproduced in this 
volume. The Anti-Trust Laws and the 

Social Control of Business are discussed 

by Nicholas Murray Butler, Walton H. 

Hamilton, and Frank A. Fetter; Proposals 

for the Revision of the Anti-Trust Laws 

by John W. Davis, Gilbert H. Montague, 

H. Parker Willis, and David L. Podell; 

the Anti-Trust Act of 1890 and Trade As- 

sociations by Young B. Smith, Walker D. 

Hines, I. L. Sharfman, and Benjamin S. 

Kirsh; The Federal Trade Commission and 

the Anti-Trust Laws by Howard Lee Mc- 

Bain, Myron W. Watkins, Abram F. Myers 

and Bethuel M. Webster, Jr.; The Eco- 

nomic Aspects of Industrial Mergers by 

Huger W. Jervey, Arthur R. Burns, A. A. 

Berle, Jr., and Harry W. Laidler; The 

Legal Aspects of Industrial Mergers, by 

Learned Hand, Milton Handler, Thurlow 

M. Gordon, Alexander B. Royce. 

In holding this conference, the University 
sought to afford a forum for the dispas- 
sionate discussion and frank expression of 
divergent points of view on a subject of 
great importance and interest at the present 
time. As a result, all points of view on 
various controversial questions relating to 
the anti-trust laws are presented. The 
volume is a real contribution to the current 
discussion on the subject. 


M. R. L. 
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The Gold Standard and Its Future. By 
T. E. Gregory. E. P. Dutton & Co, 
New York, 1932. 115 pages. 

Amid the welter of gratuitous and fre- 
quently irrelevant discussion concerning the 
relation between gold and prices, this vol- 
ume of Professor Gregory of the Univer- 
sity of London has all the delectable charm 
of sweet reasonableness. The first third 
of the book should prove of tremendous 
value to the tyro in the field of money and 
credit, for it is devoted to a lucid exposition 
of the utility of the gold standard and the 
problem of international price equilibrium 
coupled with an equally clear explanation 
of the working of the gold standard in 
recent years. The remaining two-thirds of 
the volume is given over to an intimate 
consideration of the defection of Great 
Britain from the gold standard and the 
consequences of this defection. 

Professor Gregory’s fair comments on 
some of the unfortunate incidences of Eng- 
land’s forsaking the gold standard could be 
read with profit by the self-styled com- 
mentators on the gold standard in United 
States who, as evidenced by their tiresome 
advocacy of the need for United States 
going off the gold standard, are still in 
their financial nonage. 

As for England, Professor Gregory says 
it has a three-fold choice: 

1. The permanent retention of an abso- 
lutely independent paper standard. 

2. The creation, under the leadership of 
Great Britain, of a paper currency union— 
either an Imperial Currency Union or one 
based not upon political connexion, but upon 
common economic interests. 

3. The readoption of the gold standard. 
The author is inclined to favor the re- 
adoption of the gold standard when circuri- 
stances are favorable and after proper 
precautions have been taken. 

There is a statistical appendix but no 
index. 


FRANK Parker, Professor of Finance, 
Wharton School of Finance & Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 





